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"He who loves not his country, can love nothing." - Lord Byron 

"And they who for their country die 
Shall fill an honored grave, 

For glory lights the soldier's tomb, 

And beauty weeps the brave." 

- J.R. Drake, To the Defenders of New Orleans 

"The tree of liberty must be refreshed from time to time with the blood of patriots and tyrants. It is 
its natural manure." 

-- Thomas Jefferson, Letter to W.S. Smith, 13 Nov. 1787 
From the Editor: 

In my house, we don't celebrate national holidays when the federal government tells us that it is 
most convenient to do so. We mark Armistice Day on November 11, not the nearest Monday. 
Likewise do we celebrate Memorial Day, which until "Monday-rationalized" for the business 
community by Congress, was always celebrated on May 30. In this small way, we keep faith with 
our ancestors who, although practical men, did not profane their sacred and patriotic days with 
commercialism. 

Many patriots and Constitutionalists repeat the Thomas Jefferson quote above, but they usually 
crop off the phrase: "It is its natural manure." I suppose that many folks who drop it off find the 
words vaguely distasteful. Yet I think the words add subtle force to the first sentence. Jefferson 
was a gentleman farmer to be sure, but a well-read, scientific farmer. He understood that manure, 
though foul, was the best nutrient for crop soil. Consider too that Jefferson, though not a 
combatant in the Revolution, knew well of its terrors and costs. 

War is a filthy business no matter how noble the cause for which it is fought. It is blood, mud, 
terror and festering stink, to the staccato of the machinegun or the rolling musket volley, 
punctuated by the bass drums of artillery, and overall the weaving of a ghastly aria from the 
shrieks and low moans of the dying and the maimed, and the buzzing of flies in and out the 
shattered mouths of the dead. War is more than Hell, War is excrement. Excrement is manure. 
From manure, renewed life. But dollar for dollar, its the most priceless manure ever invented, 
leavened with countless mothers' tears. Oh yes, old Tom knew precisely of which he spoke. 

Memorial Day, then, is the time to recall the human sacrifice on the altar of liberty that makes it 
possible for us to be here today. So read on, gentle reader, and remember. Remember long 
enough to tell your children so that they will remember. Remember, because in the forgetting lies 
repetition- and another massacre, only this time for you or your children. Remember. And if you 
pass by a cemetery today stop by and place a flag on the grave of an otherwise forgotten veteran. 



That flag, "that tattered emblem of a nation," is the symbol of our Republic. Many hundreds of 
thousands of men and women have died for it-- remember it, and remember them. 

Glory be to God, and God save the Republic! 

-- Mike Vanderboegh, 1 ACR 

"Trust in the Lord, Walk in the Light, Speak the Truth, and Count on Competent Fire Support." 


****************************************** 


"A Most Awful, Grand and Melancholy Sight" 

Ahead of (the British) the rank grass was snarled and trampled, the green strands streaked red 
with blood and patches of scarlet cloth, and the entire rim of the slope was pockmarked where 
fallen men lay, most of them silent and still, a few thrashing in agony, begging a comrade for 
help...."As fast as the front man was shot down, the next stepped forward into his place; but our 
men dropt them so fast, they were a long time coming up. It was surprising how they would step 
over their dead bodies, as though they had been logs of wood." there was no need to wait for a 
chance to fire, one rebel said; all you had to do was load and there would be a mark at hand, as 
near as you pleased. But running out of targets was scarcely the problem. Behind the rampart, 
men with powder-blackened faces bit the end off their last cartridge, rammed it home, pulled the 
trigger, and then looked around for something else to shoot. Some were firing nails or little scraps 
of metal picked up off the ground , others grabbed handsfuls of rocks and began hurling them at 
the oncoming enemy, desperately trying to prevent that terrible gleaming forest of bayonets from 
coming any closer....Atop Breed's Hill the fighting raged on toward its fiery climax. Despite the 
barrage from the British fieldpieces, no breach had been made in the American defenses. Then 
suddenly, Lord Rawdon said, 'our men grew inpatient, and all crying 'Push on, push on.' advanced 
with infinite spirit to attack the work with their small arms. As soon as the rebels perceived this, 
they rose up and poured in so heavy a fire upon us that the oldest officers say they never saw a 
sharper action. They kept up this fire until we were within ten yards of them....Samuel webb took 
his place in the American line just as the fighting reached its peak and, looking around at his dead 
and wounded countrymen, had "no other feelings but that of revenge."....At that moment bayonets 
loomed over the breastwork and the regulars began pouring in; Brown leaped for an enemy, 

seized his musket, and killed him with it on the spot.Major John Pitcairn, who had commanded 

the British at Lexington in April, was attempting to rally his men; they heard him shout that the 
enemy had abandoned the fort, heard a boy call from behind the wall, "We are not all gone!" And 
at that moment, men said later, a Negro named Salem Prince (also called Peter Salem) shot 

Pitcairn through the head.There was a moment at the last when the British staggered once 

again- a moment when the battle's outcome hung in the balance- then they recoverede and came 
on with a rush. Prescott said later that one more round of ammunition might have pushed them 
back then and there, but there was not one more round. The last American volley sputtered out 
"like an old candle" and with a great animal roar that was heard in Boston the Redcoats surged 
forward. Bayonets glinted in the smoky gloom, the mitered hats of the big grenadiers loomed over 
the breastwork. Angry, sweating redcoats, the breath sobbing in their throats, stormed up the dirt 
walls of the redoubt as the marines poured in from the right. All the pent-up anger and misery and 
frustration of that ghastly afternoon was in their charge, and there was no stopping them. They 
had murder in their eyes and they lashed out, stabbing and slashing with the bayonet, not 
bothering to fire, cursing, yelling, pressing the assault home with the terrible brutal fury of which 
man is sometimes capable. Almost none of the Americans had bayonets- nothing but clubbed 
muskets or fists or rocks- yet they fought, one regular said, "more like Devils than Men" in this 
hand-to-hand melee. Even so, Prescott saw there was no chance and ordered his men to retreat, 
to get out as best they could....The redoubt that had preserved Prescott's men all day nearly 
became a deathtrap for them now. There was only one narrow exit at the rear of the fort, and the 
black smoke and dust were so thick the men had to feel their way along the walls to find it. Yet 
this weird gloom kept the uneven struggle from becoming a massacre; the British could not tell 
friend from foe and dared not fire into the mass of men crowded around the passage. It was a 




nightmare of confusion and chaos, with the shadowy figures of wildly shouting, moving men, half- 
panicked as they surged and fought their way toward the only exit, half-mad with rage as they 
beat ott the thrust of death from behind....Somewhere, in the last wild rush, Joseph Warren 
disappeared in the murk of battle. The man Lord Rawdon called "the greatest incendiary in all 
America," who had once said he would like to die fighting the British in blood up to his knees, got 
his wish. No one saw him fall, but he was hit in the head and must have been killed instantly... 

Something else, something entirely intangible and perhaps not even recognizable at the time, had 
occurred on June 17,1775. Men who were not fighters by trade or inclination had stood side by 
side behind their earthworks and their fences and had waited calmly while some of the most 
formidable fighters in the world advanced against them in ordered ranks. They had not run from 
artillery fire, they had stood up to the wild terror of a bayonet charge, and they had broken only 
when their ammunition gave out and they could fight no more. A few months earlier the odds 
against the success of any American military effort would have been overwhelming; the regular 
army was an object of dread, not to be tested. Now Americans had met it face-to- face, and like a 
figment of the darkness suddenly exposed to the light, it could be seen for what it was-- an army 
that commanded great respect, but one composed of men no taller or stronger than any others. 

By demonstrating that some rather ordinary American farmers had stood up against this 
formidable enemy, the battle of June 17 proved, as nothing else could, that others might 
accomplish the same thing. Had they failed, it is just conceivable that the rebellion might have 
sputtered out. 

Beyond anything else, Bunker Hill meant that a war would be fought to secure the liberties of 
Americans, As John Adams was to observe many years later, the Revolution took place first in the 
hearts and minds of the people, but it required six years of fighting to make independence an 
accomplished fact. Through some blessing, the majority of those who had manned the redoubt 
and the fences on Charlestown peninsula knew why they were there and what they were fighting 
for." 

- Decisive Day: The Battle for Bunker Hill by Richard M. Ketchum 
Remember. 


*********************************************************** 


"Broken and Twisted" 

"Bleeding profusely but wounded slightly-- this man hoofs it back to the forward first aid station 

to receive further care.A young marine, dead and still, lies where he was hit in an attempt to 

blast Japs from a cave. His youthful body is broken and twisted in death.Mutilated bodies 

everywhere lie in grotesque pose. Bodies were cooked and roasted until they looked like charred 
wood. Troops have to fight and sleep beside these horrors....". The Iwo Jima Diary of Harry Reeks, 
U.S.M.C. Remember. 


******************** 


"Unsurpassed Courage" 

"After four years of arduous service, marked by unsurpassed courage and fortitude, the Army of 
Northern Virginia has been compelled to yield to overwhelming numbers and resources. I need 
not tell the survivors of so many hard-fought battles, who have remained steadfast to the last, that 
I have consented to this result from no distrust of them; but, feeling that valor and devotion could 
accomplish nothing that could compensate for the loss that would have attended the continuation 
of the contest, I have determined to avoid the useless sacrifice of those whose past services have 
endeared them to their countrymen. By terms of the agreement, officers and men can return to 






their homes and remain there until exchanged. You will take with you the satisfaction that 
proceeds from the consciousness of duty faithfully performed; and I earnestly pray that a merciful 
God will extend to you His blessing and protection. With an increasing admiration of your 
constancy and devotion to your country, and a grateful remembrance of your kind and generous 
consideration of myself, I bid you an affectionate farewell." 

-- General Robert E. Lee's Farewell to the Army of Northern Virginia, 10 April 1865. 

Remember. 


******************** 


"I'm all right! I'm a Ranger!" 

"Throughout the next three hours, the Chinese launched four additional human wave assaults 
against the Ranger position (on Hill 205). While concentrated direct and indirect fires took their 
toll of the attacking enemy, there were moments when the Ranger's perimeter was breached. The 
'spirit of the bayonet' was very much alive as it was used by the Rangers to secure these 
breaches. Moving about the perimeter checking the status of his men and injecting himself at the 
point of decision, Puckett steadied his men....The sixth and final Chinese blow directed at Hill 205 
was launched at 0230 as a battalion- sized force directed their main effort at Puckett's exposed 
right flank. Already significantly hampered by casualties and shortages in ammunition, the 
Rangers were unable to react quickly enough to this overwhelming threat. Led by mortar fire and 
hand grenades, the enemy breached 2nd Platoon's sector and proceeded to begin overrunning 
the Ranger defenses. Artillery was not available....The Chinese had finally overwhelmed the 
Ranger's position, isolated Ranger elements continued to fight against the staggering odds...With 
the enemy shooting and bayoneting Rangers in their foxholes, survivors sought their escape from 
the hill....Many surviving Rangers assisted their injured buddies off the hill...Another Ranger, Pfc 
David L. Pollock, upon observing that the company commander had been seriously wounded and 
was unable to move, fought his way to Puckett's position, where the Ranger commander was 
crumbled on his hands and knees just outside of the foxhole and unable to move. With the 
assistance of Pfc Billy G. Walls, Pollock grabbed Puckett, who had suffered his third wound of the 
evening, and dragged him down the hill, gathering other Ranger survivors, avoiding capture and 
killing along the way a Chinese machine gun crew setting up their weapon. During his escape, 
when Walls asked at one point if he was all right, Puckett retorted, "Yes, I am all right! I'm a 
Ranger!"...Other Rangers were not so fortunate. Ranger Merrill Casner, seriously wounded by 
grenade graments and unable to move, watched one of the few black Rangers in the unit, Pfc 
Wilbert W. Clanton, charge with only bayonet in hand a group of enemy soldiers only to be cut 
down by their fire...Four brave Rangers-- Sumner Kubinak, Librado Luna, Alvin Tadlock, and 
Ernest Nowlin-sacrificed their lives by remaining behind to form a rear guard providing covering 
fires..." 

- To Fight With Intrepidity... 
by John D. Lock Remember.... 


*********************************************************** 


"That Tattered Emblem of a Nation" 

I am grateful to my friend Arlin Adams for forwarding this to me: 

-Condensed from a speech by Leo K. Thorsness, recipient of the Medal of Honor, forwarded to 
this column by James A. Ross, president of the Ross Group, a surveillance and 
countersurveillance firm in Northern Virginia and printed May 24,1998 in the Washington Times' 
Inside Politics column. 


Happy Memorial Day 




"You've probably seen the bumper sticker somewhere along the road. It depicts an American flag, 
accompanied by the words These colors don't run.' I'm always glad to see this, because it 
reminds me of an incident from my confinement in North Vietnam at the Hoa Lo POW Camp, or the 
'Hanoi Hilton,' as it became known. 

"Then a major in the U.S. Air Force, I had been captured and imprisoned from 1967 to 1973. Our 
treatment had been frequently brutal. After three years, however, the beatings and torture became 
less frequent. During the last year, we were allowed outside most days for a couple of minutes to 
bathe. We showered by drawing water from a concrete tank with a homemade bucket. 

"One day, as we all stood by the tank, stripped of our clothes, a young naval pilot named Mike 
Christian found the remnants of a handkerchief in a gutter that ran under the prison wall. Mike 
managed to sneak the grimy rag into our cell and began fashioning it into a flag. Over time, we all 
loaned him a little soap, and he spent days cleaning the material. We helped by scrounging and 
stealing bits and pieces of anything he could use. 

"At night, under his mosquito net, Mike worked on the flag. He made red and blue from ground-up 
roof tiles and tiny amounts of ink and painted the colors onto the cloth with watery rice glue. 

Using thread from his own blanket and a homemade bamboo needle, he sewed on stars. 

"Early in the morning a few days later, when the guards were not alert, he whispered loudly from 
the back of our cell, 'Hey gang, look here!' He proudly held up this tattered piece of cloth, waving 
it, as if in a breeze. If you used your imagination, you could tell it was supposed to be an American 
flag. When he raised that smudgy fabric, we automatically stood straight and saluted, our chests 
puffing out, and more than a few eyes had tears. 

"About once a week the guards would strip us, run us outside and go through our clothing. 

During one of those shakedowns, they found Mike's flag. We all knew what would happen. That 
night they came for him. Night interrogations were always the worst. They opened the cell door 
and pulled Mike out. We could hear the beginning of the torture before they even had him in the 
torture cell. They beat him most of the night. About daylight they pushed what was left of him 
back through the cell door. He was badly broken. Even his voice was gone. 

"Within two weeks, despite the danger, Mike scrounged another piece of cloth and began another 
flag. The Stars and Stripes, our national symbol, was worth the sacrifice to him. Now, whenever I 
see the flag, I think of Mike and the morning he first waved that tattered emblem of a nation. It was 
then, thousands of miles from home in a lonely prison cell, that he showed us what it is to be truly 
free." 


Name: The Manown's 
E-mail: The Manown's 
Date: 05/25/98 
Time: 12:32:54 

Remember. 


Epilogue: 





To each generation of Americans is given, along with the bounties and liberties that are our blood- 
bought birthright, the responsibility to resist the tyrannies of their day. On Memorial Day, we 
remember those who have made this sacrifice before us. We should remember why they fought, 
so that we may know Why We Will Fight when our turn comes to secure, or restore, our liberties 
for the next generation. 

-- Mike Vanderboegh, 1ACR 
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